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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Friday, March 29. A Few Answers to Correspondents. 

Speaking broadly and with due reservation for specific in- 
stances, we attach little importance to the opinions of others; and 
yet we often find an odd fascination in the faulty expression of 
keen American minds. Our present Chief Magistrate has such 
an one — and, pray, where else could be found a more fruitful 
source of speculative consideration? No other people compound 
in such exquisite proportions the folly and wisdom, the theory and 
practice, apparently paradoxical, of which, for example, he is 
now the most sentient embodiment. Interestingly, however, 
whether happily or not, our most conspicuous exemplar is by no 
means singular or even peculiar. The trait is characteristic of 
Americans — comparatively new, measurably raw and, though 
often specious, almost invariably purposeful. A few illustrations 
will, with more or less adequacy, point our meaning. In the 
conscientious Baptist " Watchman," published in Boston and 
received this morning, we find the following editorial, to which 
we take the liberty of affixing certain brief annotations as indi- 
cated in the following manner: 

" For many years the editor of The North American 1 Review was 
to the general public a great unknown. Obscurely ensconced in a re- 
mote somewhere, a wise and autocratic incognito directed the literary 
course of the great monthly journal. Even when the name appeared on 
the cover, it seemed hardly to denote a real and definite personality, 
but rather a shadowy, not to say ghostly, guiding force which some- 
times caused articles to be sent back to agonized authors, and some- 
times printed them. But since the dignified monthly became a sprightly 
bi-weekly, and the editor has begun the publication of his ' Diary,' he 
has assumed the form and substance of corporeal reality. Not yet, 
however, has he lost the aspect of an enigma, (a) The same name re- 
mains, but is it the same being? (6) Is the zealous advocate of Espe- 
ranto identical with the stately phantom which conducted the former 
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awe-inspiring Review? (c) Is the shade who was once so solemn 
become the promoter of the cause of female suffrage? (d) Is he serious 
in pushing the franchise for women, or is it only a part of his scheme 
for the taxation of spinsters, and because he does not believe in taxa- 
tion without representation? (e) Is he really in earnest in asserting 
that every woman can marry properly if she will, but that every man 
cannot do so, because sometimes the woman he wants will not have 
him? (f) Has he forgotten that vital statistics show an excess of 
women over men in all civilized countries? (jr) Would he have the 
excess of women, after all the men in the civilized world are married, 
go to Central Africa for husbands or be taxed for remaining spinsters? 
(h) Is he solemnly serious in believing that bachelors should not be 
taxed as well as spinsters? (i) Finally and most anxiously — shall we 
ever know?" 

(a, b, c) Ignoring the somewhat flippant and, as yet, inexact, 
use of the terms " shade " and " phantom," we are constrained to 
admit the identity suggested. 

(d,e) Yes. 

(/) No; but it is woman's fault that there is an excess of her 
kind in the civilized world. Science clearly demonstrates the 
feasibility, though not so plainly the desirability, of even adjust- 
ment of the sexes in the propagation of the human species. Ploss, 
in his well - known " Ueber die das Oeschlechtsverhaltniss der 
Kinder bedingenden TJrsachen," Diising, in his painstaking 
"Die Begulirung des Geschlechtsverhaltnisses bei der Vermeh- 
rung der Menschen, Thiere und Pflanzen" and Westermarck, in 
his " History of Human Marriage," prove conclusively, from close 
study of actual experimentation, that the sex of the child is large- 
ly fixed by the quantity and quality of nutrition absorbed by the 
mother. Professor Thomas leaves no room for doubt that, as 
a rule, rich diet produces girls and poor diet boys; hence the 
excess of the former in cities and of the latter in country dis- 
tricts, where meat and other rich foods are rare. The further 
fact that ethnologists, and such trained observers as James 
Fergusson, agree that polyandry is found only in poor countries, 
where good food and women are scarce, confirms the theory, to 
say nothing of the illuminating experiments noted by Professor 
Thomas of Klebs on plants, Seibold on wasps and Yung on tad- 
poles. We must conclude, therefore, that the excess of females 
complained of — though why, we cannot understand — is due to 
their own ignorance or self-indulgence. The fault is gradually 
being remedied by a growing ambition on the part of women ap- 
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proaching middle age to retain gracefulness of physical appear- 
ance; but, unfortunately, that is the time when their minds cease 
to be troubled by considerations respecting the sex of progeny. 
In any case, however, we maintain that the direct responsibility 
for the unfair competition engendered by birth is definitely fixed 
by science upon the competitors themselves — especially since the 
necessity of providing spiritual and material luxuries so com- 
pletely occupies the attention of Providence and man. 

(g) A few might remain. 

(h) Why not? 

(t) We furnish ideas, not understanding. 



" Sik, — When reading the article in your ' Diary ' on ' Why Bachelors 
Should Not be Taxed,' which appeared in a recent issue of the Review, 
I was somewhat amused at the conclusion drawn from the census figures 
quoted, and regarded it as part of the humor of the subject; but, when 
I see one of your readers flatteringly writing you that ' your facts are 
correct and your figures true,' I feel impelled to let you know that at 
least one of your readers, while admitting the accuracy of your figures, 
disputes the correctness of the statement that they show a greater 
' hazard of matrimony ' for men than for women. You have taken 
figures which prove the constancy of woman, and have used them to 
her detriment. 

" The census enumerator inquired of each person whether he was 
single, married, widowed, or divorced. No effort was made to ascertain 
the number of times married, the inquiry being limited to the conjugal 
condition on June 1st, 1900. Therefore, the excess of widows over 
widowers and of divorced women over divorced men in 1900 does not in- 
dicate a greater ' hazard of matrimony ' for men than for women, but 
only shows that a greater number of widowed and divorced men remarry 
than widowed and divorced women. In the case of widowers, this is 
doubtless due to the predominance of the sense of personal comfort 
over sentiment, and in the case of divorced men to their belief that it 
is better to take another chance of being unhappily married than not 
to be married at all. 

" While constancy might not be accepted as a good reason for divorced 
women not remarrying, perhaps the following figures, taken from the 
report on marriage and divorce issued by the Department of Labor in 
1889, can be: The number of divorces granted in the United States 
during the twenty years from 1867 to 1886 was 328,716, of which number 
216,176 were granted to the wife and 112,540 to the husband. 

" I fear that, so long as men arrive at such erroneous conclusions, 
women will fail to see the advantage of studying any system of reason- 
fog- I am, sir, etc., R. M. O. 
"Washington, D. C." 
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Figures often prevaricate; the disparity between the number 
of divorces granted to men and those accorded to women is doubt- 
less fully accounted for by the silly American custom which 
practically compels the man to accept the nominal responsibility. 



" Sin, — I wish to take you to task for your assertion that spinster- 
hood is a voluntary state, as no record has ever been made to the con- 
trary. Now, you know perfectly well that many women who are un- 
married to-day never had the ghost of a chance to marry anybody. It 
is nonsense to say that every girl has a chance in her life; that is only 
a way of consoling us; nobody believes it. It is environment or cir- 
cumstances that give a woman a chance to get married; the same 
woman in one circle will have a dozen opportunities to none at all in 
another circle. The poor things think they are to blame because they 
lack proposals; so they keep it dark and pretend they have had a 
chance. Consequently, it is manifestly unfair to make any inference 
from that statement. If you have never had a woman tell you she has 
never had a proposal, you can hear it now. I never have. Is that 
authentic? Would you like me to swear to it before witnesses? I am 
willing. Please be careful how you talk about spinsters in future. 

" I am, sir, etc., 

Mabtha Wagner. 

"Kingsessing P. O., Philadelphia." 

The least we can do is to note the apparent lack of discerning 
appreciation or courage on the part of the male residents of 
Kingsessing, and to tender assurances of condolence to Miss — 
or should we by chance say Mrs. ? — Wagner. 



"Sib, — Referring to the editorial, 'Is God Omnipotent?' it is evident 
that the writer's comprehension of God does not embrace anything higher 
than this physical plane of existence. And this comprehension of the 
physical existence is still further limited by a misunderstanding of the 
nature of man, and of the relations existing between man and man: 
from which we reason up to the relations existing between man and God. 

" Every man stands upon his own resources, acts from his own inward 
motives, and is responsible for the results that follow his action. You 
know this as well as you know you are alive; but — you fall down when 
you are called upon to assume that responsibility. You cannot blot 
out the fact that you do act and think for yourself, and from your own 
self-directed motives. But, by the injection of the idea that ' there is 
no God,' you imagine that you have destroyed the ideas of responsibility 
and obligation to God or man. 

" To consign God to the condition of humanity is to say that ' there 
is no God,' or, as I read the other day, ' man is his own God.' 

" Taking away man's responsibility for his actions — man's accounta- 
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bility to the God who made him — and, finally, doing away with God 
altogether, establiahes the wisdom of Solomon, who said, ' A fool's mouth 
is his destruction, and his lips are the snare of his soul.' 

" Further, to make the Creator of all things ' only a man ' does not 
remove any of the crime, misery, suffering and desolation from the 
lives of men; does not make man any the less responsible for them, 
nor does it place the responsibility for them upon God. Whatever one 
man may do, voluntarily, as his own self-expression, cannot be laid 
to another man's account. So, what men do in transgressing natural 
and spiritual law, or bring upon themselves by their own self-determined 
rejection of spiritual forces, cannot jiistly or truthfully be laid upon 
God's hands. 

"The infidel, scoffer, reviler and denier of God does not want, nor 
intend, to be satisfied with any explanation, or the solution of any of 
the problems of life that does not exonerate him from all blame for the 
wrongs they deal with. He does not seek to straighten out the paths 
men walk in, or to lift a single burden from heavy-laden souls. His 
one purpose is to lay the blame for all of man's troubles upon God. He 
says: 'God does not exist. If He exists, He is impotent to help man, 
is Himself responsible for all the ills man is subject to, and there is no 
obligation resting upon man to do other than he does do.' 

" What a curious mixture. A God, yet not a God. Possessing human 
characteristics in infinite extension, yet failing in wisdom, knowledge 
and power of execution. A God who, by virtue of being God, ought 
to possess all human excellencies in their highest degree, but does not 
possess them, because, forsooth, man deliberately engages in all manner 
of wickednesses, and has to suffer for so doing. God, if there is one, 
ought (?) to prevent man from doing such things, and would (?) do 
so if He could. He does not restrain man from committing these trans- 
gressions, is not therefore omnipotent, and is not God. 

"What a wonderfully happy solution of the problems of life! Man 
is, but God is not. There are no God-made laws; man is a law unto 
himself; man is his own God. Man is under no obligation, is not re- 
sponsible or accountable to either God or man. 

"Surely, 'The lips of a fool will swallow him up,' and 'The snare 
of the wicked is in the transgression of his lips.' 

" I am, sir, etc., 

George Woods. 

"Los Angeles, California." 

We are unable to determine whether our esteemed correspondent, 
in referring to " the infidel, scoffer, reviler and denier of God," 
invites a personal application; perhaps, however, speculation upon 
the point may be regarded as unnecessary. What, we wonder, is 
the true actuating motive of his daily supplication— love to obey, 
vague apprehension or the quite common sentiment, felt though 
seldom expressed, that, since an occasional appeal to a mysterious 
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Being for mercy surely can result in no harm, it would be the 
part of unwisdom to take chances so easily avoided. Even little 
Elizabeth Barrett invariably said " Now I. lay me" before repeat- 
ing her famous " God, if there be a God, save my soul, if I 
have a soul!" 



" Sir, — You have evidently entirely failed to grasp the distinction 
pointed out in my letter published in your March 1st issue. It dis- 
tinguished reasons rather than effects. 

" If a transfer of power from one department of government to another 
is in itself an infringement of personal liberty, then such change, what- 
ever the power transferred, is objectionable. If it is not in itself such 
infringement, then it may or may not be harmful, according to what 
power it. is. The effect, in either case, is what we must seek to discover; 
but, as reasonable beings, we should arrive at a conclusion only after 
an examination of reasons; hence the necessity of clearly distinguishing 
between them. 

"I think you will agree with me that no such change of powers, if 
made in the manner provided by the Constitution, is per se objection- 
able. And, at any rate, I agree with you that any such change, if made 
by judicial construction (as that term seems to have been used by the 
Secretary of State), or by executive usurpation, is hazardous to the 
liberty of the individual. It is an old maxim that ' hard cases make 
bad law.' For a similar reason it may be said that popular Presidents 
make bad precedents. 

"Perhaps it is unnecessary to add that my statement, upon which 
you so kindly exercised your 'charity,' referred to the fact that, while 
the demarcation in our Constitution between executive, legislative and 
judicial powers was due to theory, the separation in that instrument 
into State and Federal governments was the result of conditions. It 
would ill become one, however, who has so often smiled, even though 
with regret, when you have gleefully sacrificed a serious discussion on 
the altar of sarcastic misconstruction, to object when he is himself the 
object of attack. I am, sir, etc., 



" Brooklyn, New York." 

We are often misunderstood. 



George B. Keeler. 



" Sib, — I have been interested in your thought-provoking entry for 
Wednesday, January 23rd, in the 'Editor's Diary' of the Review, 
entitled 'Is God Omnipotent?' 

" I have no space for speaking of my attitude in regard to the ' new 
theology that is making such headway in England,' nor do I care to 
make any statements regarding how fear and love should find places in 
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our view of God. With your statement that ' God is not omnipotent ' 
I must disagree. 

" You base your argument mainly on two statements : God permits 
those who love Him to suffer on account of sin; and God in Himself 
is as yet incomplete and depending on human help. 

" I choose to consider the second of these statements first. It is a high 
compliment that God has paid to man, His creation, by inviting his 
help in the conquest of this world for righteousness. God has chosen 
to overcome evil in this way, and will eventually so triumph. But, since 
God is the Creator of the very helper upon whom He chooses to depend, 
does that make Him less than omnipotent? If with my hands I am 
unable to do as skilful work as that which I can perform with a ma- 
chine of my invention, does that make me less powerful? God did not 
lessen His power when he made man, but simply created a new channel 
through which to work for His own glory and for the happiness of His 
creation. God and men together shall conquer in the war with wrong, 
we believe, but God is omnipotent. 

" I shall not attempt to answer a question that has been puzzling 
the world for ages — the question of the existence of sin in the world; 
but I am also sure that I shall not venture to settle that question by 
robbing the Almighty of any of His power. I am also free to say that, 
were I to choose, I would rather have character by being placed in a 
position where I might sin, and would not, than be an innocent, charac- 
terless person ordered by the Almighty incapable of sin. God recognized 
this fact in the old story of the creation by inviting to character-building 
those whom He had placed in a position where choice and will deter- 
mined their destiny. 

" Where such a possibility exists and sin is chosen, the consequences 
are terrible. If man is given the high honor of being God's co-helper, 
he must of necessity have great power to oppose the Almighty, and 
hence arises the result of sin. If you curtail God's omnipotence by 
giving more of His power to men, you must expect men to suffer if that 
great power is misused. 

"If you will pardon my taking exception to your statements further, 
I shall say that the inscrutable ways of Providence argue not against 
God's power and love, for I am aware that some of life's finest emotions 
are among those things that the plain reason cannot fathom. I am glad 
that the child's love for its parent is above reason; I am glad that 
patriotism is above reason; I am glad that God's plan is above mere 
reason, for if it were not that would be a sure proof of His omnipotence's 
being a false doctrine — and men, when once omnipotent, would be lack- 
ing a greater Being to worship and adore. 

" I am, sir, etc., Frank D. Slutz. 

"Pueblo, Colorado." 

" Sir, — Among other unkind things which you have written about old 
maids, you say that we deliberately refuse to accept the lot which Nature 
has ordained and fitted us to fulfil. 
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" I am one of the old maids who have never had an offer of marriage 
— not even a shadow of a chance. I am afraid that, if I had ever had an 
opportunity, I should have accepted a very ordinary man if he had 
been good and honest, for I should have hoped that my children, by 
some happy chance, might have inherited my father's noble heart and 
brain; but I have never pleased even a common man, though I was 
called pretty when I was young, and I have an average amount of un- 
derstanding. 

"I am a teacher of little children; and, though I can never do for 
them all I have longed to do, I think it cruel to be told that such efforts 
are useless. 

" When my father died I went at once to teaching; and I have observed 
that, when a woman of my class shows that she is able to bear burdens 
and help in the support of younger brothers and sisters, she is allowed, 
by your sex, to continue doing so. My case is like that of many whom 
I have known, and I am hurt for us all. 

" This letter is not written for publication, but I would like to have 
you tell those who are situated as I am why we should be blamed for 
simply existing and doing what seems to be our duty. 

" I am, sir, etc., A. H. M. 

" Cleveland, Ohio." 

We have never spoken unkindly of old maids; we have merely 
insisted, and we still insist, that they should vote, pay taxes — 
and marry, as they can invariably if enterprising and not too 
particular; the idea of waiting for or even seeking a man recog- 
nized as both "good" and "honest" is provocative of mirth 
among those of us who are acquainted with the male sex. 



" Sib, — It is too bad that you should publish editorials like the one 
on ' Existence in a Great City ' ; and yet, as we sat at breakfast this 
morning, a friend was regretting so much low-spiritedness among her 
friends. She named over about sixty, and called off the bright ones. 
There were but four of them. I reminded her that each strong person 
had to carry about a dozen weak ones; and, as she had not named her- 
self among the bright ones, the proportion was about right. It must 
be hard to sit in your sanctum sanctorum, day after day, remembering 
the many lovely things there are far away in the country, where the 
birds sing and frogs croak, just as they did when you were a boy; how 
the weeds grow as high as your head! and the rabbits hide in them 
as of yore; the fruit is as red and juicy as ever, and, if stolen, as sweet; 
the sun sets in the same mellow haze; the twilight and call of love are 
just what they were. 

" I live there. My home is among forest trees. Chestnut, oak, beech, 
maple and dogwood grow around my dwelling. No one is allowed to 
kill or throw stones at the birds, and they pay us for their undisturbed 
life in song and trustfulness. 
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" So, when I read an article like that, it is impossible not to feel for 
those it is about, and wish there were some way in which men might 
live without crowding into a tenth of the space they should occupy. 

" But, after all, it may not be the crowding, the great city, that makes 
the discontent. As I watch the faces of my friends, there is much the 
same expression on them as you see on those in your city. All are 
strained to catch something not quite within hearing, just out of sight. 
And I think it is something better, higher, more beautiful they are 
trying to get. Men risk life and limb everywhere trying to make those 
they love happy, and we all know that discontent, rightly guided, leads 
to greater endeavor and is sure to be the means of producing better 
things. 

" I work in town, but for many years went to sea, and the ocean, 
with its beauties, taught me many things which are a source of health 
and buoyancy to me, and of more help than I can tell. One thing I 
learned: the roughness caused by the buffeting of to-day may be fol- 
lowed by calm and placidity to-morrow; but there is little gain in life's 
voyage without opportunity to struggle. 

" I am much pleased when you have such articles as that of February 
1st, which has called forth so many letters. Not that I at all agree 
with it; whether I do is beside the mark — but it induces people to think 
and weans them from themselves. 

" I am, sir, etc., Talbot Jones. 

" Baltimore, Maryland." 



Saturday, March 30. " The Turn of the Balance." 

Thebe is now and then a book which, the reader feels, is rather 
a public event than a literary event, no matter what its literary 
importance may be, and such a book is the latest fiction from the 
pen of Mr. Brand Whitlock, the Mayor of Toledo, and the like- 
minded successor of the uncommon man known in life as " Golden 
Eule Jones." A literary mayor is no such exception to the or- 
dinary mayor that we need greatly wonder at him; we have such 
a mayor in New York, whose study of " The Oligarchy of Venice " 
is of perhaps even more value than his study of street-cleaning, 
or seems at least the effect of a greater devotion to the subject. 
But the mayor of Toledo is a lawyer of such proved ability that he 
obliged the State of Ohio, through suits in the courts, to revise 
its entire legislation on a point of municipal government, and a 
politician of such practical wisdom that he carried his election 
against the united strength of both great parties and all the great 
interests, and is not merely the author of a political novel which 
two Presidents of the United States have pronounced the best 
American novel of its kind. He has, therefore, a sort of right, 
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as he has unquestionably the courage, to accuse the nature as well 
as the fact of our criminal administration, and this he has done 
in " The Turn of the Balance," a book which for the present, 
at any rate, distinguishes him among literary mayors. 

His method is as far as may be from muck-raking. He does 
not find men worse than their system, but mostly better; 
even the criminals seem to him better than their system, 
though he does not romance them; and as for the prose- 
cutors and judges and jurors and wardens and executioners, 
he does not apparently wish to expose any of them to public 
execration in their personal quality, or to drive them from 
the places which the like average of men would promptly 
fill. But, as the administrators of the law are in power, he would 
apparently have them recognize their inalienable personal relation 
to the subjects of the law. He denies, unless we are reading into 
his accusation something not specifically phrased there, that they 
have, or can have, no official relation to their fellow men which 
will exempt them from personal responsibility; and perhaps, 
though here again he is not specific, he feels the ludicrous dis- 
proportion of the penalties to the offences which no one can sit 
through a session of any criminal court and not recognize with 
amazement. Just what he would have done practically at any mo- 
ment he does not say. He does not say just how he would have the 
police officers or the justices at the police courts of Toledo behave 
with regard to offenders taken in crime; and we have no means 
of knowing how far his own official actions can be made to square 
with his personal convictions. Possibly he believes that as a nov- 
elist his affair is to make his reader feel and think about the 
matters he touches, and resolve each one to try for something 
better than our actual system, if it is as black as he has painted it. 

That he has painted it very black there can be no doubt. Since 
the lamented Frank Norris's " Octopus," there has been no such 
terrible presentation of conditions as in " The Turn of the Bal- 
ance." The effect of the picture is as broad as if a few strokes 
had done it, but if you come nearer, you perceive that there is a 
multiplicity of details contributing to this effect, in which nothing 
seems forgotten. We could not recommend the book to the 
reader who likes to be amused ; for, whether he is finally able to 
revolt and declare the illusion a delusion or not, he will find him- 
self caught in the clutch of an interest that will not loose him 
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till the last word; and unless he can amuse himself with events 
of crime and shame and cruelty such as the newspapers daily 
report, set in a new and unsparing light, his mind will not have 
been "taken off itself," as it would be in a comedy at the 
theatre, or in a good old-fashioned love-story. There is a love- 
story, indeed, in the book, but it is subordinated to the general 
human or inhuman interest, as love-stories seem mostly to be in 
life. The right people marry, but their marrying is never the 
main question, which the good ending will not save the reader 
from. Sociologically, the book is another answer to the question 
which has been repeating itself from age to age in some form ever 
since one man first put himself in another's place. Kevolutions 
seem to answer it; reactions seem to answer it; elections seem to 
answer it; revivals of religion seem to answer it. But the old un- 
answered stupid misery, which seems so remediable, still asks to 
be remedied; and in some kind, always, some one is trying to 
answer it. The Mayor of Toledo is the latest to make the at- 
tempt. But perhaps there is something mystical in the misery 
always crying to us which forbids him to be categorical in his 
reply. 



Monday, April 1. The Uses of Esperanto. 

Among the most suggestive of many letters we have received 
concerning Esperanto is one from Mr. Louis H. Ayme, American 
Consul-General at Lisbon. Mr. Ayme's post is such as to enable 
him to see the utility of Esperanto with peculiar clearness. He is 
Consul in a country speaking one of the less-known Latin tongues 
and, besides, he is interested in the work of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, which is international in scope. 

"Some months ago," Mr. Aym6 writes from Lisbon, "the 
Secretary of the International Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Association called here, and I suggested to him that his 
organization might become a powerful factor in spreading the 
new language. The secretary of the local branch was present, 
and eagerly embraced the idea. Several classes have been formed, 
and are actively studying. I am aiding so far as I can." A 
society has been formed and groups are being established in the 
various cities, and from remote Portugal come numerous applica- 
tions for membership in the Esperanto Society organized by the 
Review. 
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In short, the Portuguese see clearly the great advantage of a 
neutral medium of communication which would bring their 
country in closer touch, scientifically, commercially, and in other 
relations, with the rest of humanity. " Why," we are asked, 
" should the Bureau of American Republics not publish its reports 
in Esperanto?" Why should not the American museums and 
the various National Manufacturers' Associations, as well as other 
similar bodies, recommend the publication by would-be exporters 
of their catalogues, price-lists and other foreign advertising in 
Esperanto, with the vocabulary and a few rules embodied in each 
document? And there are scores of similar uses for Esperanto 
siiggested. We, for our part, cannot help feeling that before 
long all of these possibilities will become realities. The many 
hundreds of inquiries we have received and answered in the 
past three months prove that the want of such a medium as 
Esperanto is keenly felt. A few days ago the entire staff of one 
bureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor formed an , 
Esperanto club and joined the Esperanto Society. Prom all 
parts of the Union, from Mexico, and from South America we 
receive letters of inquiry and encouragement. Many scientific 
and other national bodies have already communicated with us 
concerning Esperanto. We heartily invite all such communica- 
tions and cheerfully offer our cooperation in extending this move- 
ment toward a universal understanding. And the approaching 
Peace Congress at New York would, in our opinion, take a great 
step in the right direction if during its coming session it were to 
adopt Esperanto — one of the surest aids in the promotion of in- 
ternational peace and brotherhood. 



